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On October 4th, 1903 in Beethoven's death room on Schwarzspanier Lane in 
Vienna, Otto Weininger, a twenty-three-year-old philosophy student, shot 
him self. An inexplicable occurrence! 

A few months before, the Wilhelm Braumiiller company in Vienna had 
published (under the auspices of philosophy professors Friedrich Jodi and 
Laurenz Milliner) a mighty work of cogitation. It bore the title Sex and 
Character, and it contained an investigation into the fundamental principles in 
the relationship between the elemental and the mental, in which the elemental 
was represented as the 'feminine-maternal' side of all being and the mental as 
the 'masculine-creative' side. Woman and Man were poised against each other, 
much as the navel and brain or the roots and crown of a tree. 

The success of the wildly turbulent book was astonishing. The eminent thinkers 
of the day: Ernst Mach, Georg Simmel, Henri Bergson, Fritz Mauthner, Alois 
Hofler, read the book and began in lectures and rebuttals to contend with its 
keen thoughts. Opposition outweighed agreement. But only one voice 
prevailed: this twenty-three-year-old student must be a genius. 

A mere youth had become famous overnight. And a happy career seemed 
assured him. 

Yet the baffled world was faced with the news: the youth had torn up his 
wreath, had thrown away life, in the same room where Beethoven had breathed 
his last. He had proceeded as had the youthful Philipp Mainlander thirty-seven 
years before, who, on the very day he saw his brilliant Philosophy of 
Deliverance lying before him in print, reached for the rope and died. 

Since Weininger's voluntary death nearly a generation has now passed. In this 
generation many works have been written about Otto Weininger and his system. 
Corrective and better-knowing books. And, given the many clever diagnoses 
made by oracular doctors and alienists, one cannot blame the early-departed's 
closest Viennese friends—Emil Lucka, Hermann Swoboda, Oskar Ewald and 
Moritz Rappaport—for feeling compelled to vindicate even that of Weininger's 
teachings which is really nothing but a mad caprice of morbid errancy and 
brutal contrariness. 



I mean the crude and rude teaching about the Jews. 

Our treatment will take this teaching for its starting point. For in this teaching 
we hold the key to the monstrous fate of a tragic self-hatred. 

Otto Weininger was a Jew. But if ever a child has spat in his mother's lap and 
cursed her blood, then it was this Jewish Oedipus. His antagonism towards the 
Jews and the Jewish was different from any previous antagonism. We can learn 
from it only with horror and awe that to the malicious eye everything is possible 
and that completely contradictory concepts are usable at the same time , 
provided that the malicious gaze wants to employ them. 

There have been eminent men who have drawn their prejudices against 
"Judaism" and "Semitism" from a healthy sense of life, from their German 
blood and German temper. For them the Jew, and, in particular, the god of the 
Jews, was something uncanny. He seemed to them bleached and abstract. 
Diabolically bloodless. A cold logician. A jealous concocter of poison. A 
blunt-hearted god of wrath. A crippling moralist. "Jawehism, Jehovahism, 
monism, monotheism"... these were the usual bywords. They were placed to 
the account of a gloomy people. Perhaps the bywords "spiritualism, criticism, 
idealism, rationalism" were also used. In any case the god of grudge and gall 
was the enemy and murderer of the more beautiful pantheon of Greece and the 
lost wonders of Germania. Jehovah was attacked as the "Destroyer of Form." 
Self-consistent opponents of the Jews therefore always attacked Christianity 
along with Judaism, since they saw in Judeo-christianity: the secret instrument 
for sundering soul and body and for the destruction of both by mind. 

An otherworldly Moloch thus had forced himself in between sensuousness and 
thought to set at odds body and idea, love and reason, and to defile both 
irremediably. 

"And thus is the body stripped of divinity. The magic of nature made 
unintelligible. Dionysus killed. The great Pan killed. The Magna Mater sunk. 
Siegfried struck down. Baldur murdered!" — So went the lament. 

And who stood victorious? 

The unnameable god of cloud and desert, who reveals himself in dialectics and 
quibble. Talmud and pilpul. Teaching and word. But that is the world of the 
Jews. 


Most antagonists did their beating and still beat today on this drum. But a 



second, if also far smaller group of no less eminent thinkers, who in the sense 
of the first group must themselves be labeled pure Jews, has justified its 
repugnance in just the opposite way. Martin Luther accused the Jews of not 
becoming "Sons of God" but of remaining "Children of the Earth." "They still 
aspire in shroud and coffin to the earth and pray to the sun and stars." And in 
the works of one late, wholly rationalistic philosopher, the blind Eugen 
Diihring, are to be found countless passages of the following sort: "The Jew has 
no talent for the factual and the real, for he is an Oriental and, as such, a fabulist 
who lives hemmed in by images and dreams and thinks in parables. The Jew is 
the ultimate mythmaker. The Nordic man, under the sterner, sober sky, must 
combat this people of excess with logic. We must bring a healthy positivism to 
bear against their religionistic fables." 

Thus (at pleasure) would materialism, realism, be at one time the Jewish 
worldview and at another time the bulwark against "the mythmaking fancy of 
the Jews". And in the same way (at pleasure) today socialism, Bolshevism, is 
"Jewish" and tomorrow, capitalism. Or, today: progress, radicalism, revolution. 
Tomorrow, on the contrary: standstill, stagnation and reaction. 

Into which of the two pigeonholes, however, does the system of Otto Weininger 
fit? Where belongs his astonishing teaching that Jewis hn ess is nothing else 
but-: "the concupiscence of Woman, who pulled the spiritual father god down to 
the level of inert matter". 

Never have the roots and crown so vied with each other in one man. We must 
cut deep to find the diseased spot in the marrow. 


If peoples may be divided into peoples of limits and peoples of infinity, into 
peoples of plastic art and peoples of music, then I would rather credit the 
Jewish people (and, incidentally, the German as well) with a pathos of infinity 
and with the rhythmic pulsing of musicality than with the plastic certitude of 
rigid limits. What is meant by this statement will be clearest to the reader, if we 
look at the influence of the Jews on mathematics. 

Nearly a generation ago, at about the same time Weininger's work appeared, I 
published a treatise on the psychology of mathematics, which sought to show 
that the geometrization of physics and the arithmetization of geometry strongly 
underway back then and the rise of "relativity theory" already being proclaimed 
were closely involved with the soul of the Jewish people. 


The collective logic of the Occident that from Aristotle to Kant always says the 



same thing, always the same empty self-evidence...what does it amount to? 

An affirmation of limitedness! Of the limitedness of things posited in thought 
or taken as given. 

One would like to say: logic was only ever a demand for unity. It was only ever 
that act of fact that Aristotle called "a=a," the law of identity. 

The demolition of logic and with it the demolition of the cosmos as a kosmos 
began when the thinkers of the Christian millenia made the irrational and the 
imaginary into matters of definite knowledge. For an irrational or imaginary 
thing is not conceivable as a unitary thing. The infinite can never be finished; 
the immeasurable can never be determined. Even that law of identity and so 
thought itself became meaningless, as soon as thinkers stopped attending to the 
fmitude and limitedness of each thing apprehended objectively and concretely 
in thought. . . Does mankind in some way apprehend and create itself, keep and 
maintain itself with its cosmos? Does not the human race also dwindle away as 
a living unitary thing, if thought breaks down the limited world? 

In Plato's "Theaetetus" is found that wondrous hymn to the "finitude of all 
perfections." Also absolute being (so says Plato) cannot be infinite, because the 
infinite is only an imperfection. Were the substance of life infinite, then it could 
have neither form nor beauty. "Everything beautiful manifests the riddle of the 
limit, since form flowers everywhere in the depths of life." 

This doctrine of beautiful life as finite form is the direct opposite of Spinoza's 
doctrine of sublimity, which forbids: that any name should be given to the 
substance of life as absolute being because the quantity of attributes belonging 
to "God" is not limitable — "since any limitation would be a negation". 

And yet Plato, who could see the divine only in forms, is the one who broke 
down Greek formalism! 

And yet Spinoza, whose God could only be comprehended as impersonal being 
beyond space and time, is the one who chained nature to the Procrustean bed of 
mathematical formalism! 

Must it be mere chance that the dissolution of the cosmos into the impersonal 
element in favor of the absoluteness of mathematical norms has been 
predominantly the work of logicians of Jewish blood. 


The new fields of knowledge that the growth of non-Euclidean geometry made 



necessary, the theories of quantity and sets and pure manifolds, the resolution of 
the paradoxes associated with the infinite in every field of knowledge and the 
relativization of the last of concreteness and clarity in favor of absolute 
calculation—that was the work of truly Jewish intellects like Georg Cantor, 
Alfred Frankel, Alfred Pringsheim, Arthur SchonflieB, Felix Hausdorff, Ludwig 
Kronecker, Alfred Sommerfeld, until finally, through A. A. Michelson, M. 
M ink owski and A. Einstein, the great revolution (the overthrow of Aristotle, 
Euclid, Newton and Kant) was forcefully achieved. 

It is as though this cohort had vowed: to evaporate the last poor little remains of 
tangible form and to steal away the last poor little chunks of being to which 
man in the tohuwabohu of “the Unattainable” could still cling. 

Since not only the “world in space and time” (this countable, measurable world) 
dwindled away. But also the very concept of Becoming; movement, series as 
linear continuities, direction, beginning and end. 

And so nothing remained but the will to value. On the ashes of all the contents 
of the tangible world. 

In the latter days of the Platonic school arose a concept that heralded this 
dawning of gray formlessness, 'apeirotaraxia': shuddering before immensity. 

Was it not natural that life took refuge in its husks and shells, behind armor and 
levees. 

And should not the enraptured, the ecstatic, the first of living things (those 
easiest to lure out into the open) have been most anxiously on the lookout for 
gate and roof? For protection against leaking or flickering out? Be it in tower 
or prison! 

Amid the spraying clash of waves and churning foam, on a rock of primal 
granite, the castle stands, and the might of its walls holds back the shoreless 
elements. 

Mankind has built its castle Logos on the rock of "Mind". Wit hin this castle 
mankind now holds out against primal confusion and chaos. 

The castle has a many-storied superstructure called Ethos. From the top of this 
superstructure one has a clear view of the immense sea and, above it, of the 
heavens and the guiding stars. 



The nest-fleeing bird of passage, our soul, races out over the seas. And yet, 
after each flight, returns to the safety of its cage. That is our fear and our 
strength, our yearning and our abdication. We forget that everything is foam. 
We call the castle on granite eternal. And mistake our true life for: life in the 
mind. . . 


Everyone who knew the boy Otto Weininger reports that he was a child open to 
the world and very receptive. The fragrance of jasmine, the blossoming apple 
tree, the iridescence of a butterfly could overpower the delicate soul. Distant 
mountains were a promise of happiness, the scudding cloud an adventure. The 
blue heath was longing and the moss rose bush a transport of bliss. Every sense 
was finely tuned, every nerve easily excited. The death of a fly could turn into 
a 'problem'. 

This child, through sympathy, felt all life as its own life, changed with 
landscape and season like an elfling and stood always in danger of drifting off 
into visions. 

And this child grew into a youth. And the youth became a poet. Before long he 
turned into a thinker. His curiosity was limitless and limitless his hunger for 
life. His ability to personate everything and everywhere to detect essence made 
for him hardest that, which to poorer and more rigid souls came easiest: self- 
limiting form. 

It long seemed to him impossible to decide on a career, that bourgeois backbone 
of life. Since there was nothing which did not captivate him. He would have 
liked to learn everything; he would have liked to live everything. 

So he was continually in danger of splintering himself. And just for that reason 
his be-all and end-all was ultimately one single great passion: to raise himself 
above millions of forms and find the common denominator to the abundance of 
impressions tugging on him. 

That is the way to philosophy . . . 

Still his eye did not come to rest on his neighbor. He was young and every bird 
sang of the ache to go abroad. It can bring a young man to despair that so many 
countries will remain that he will never see, so many hands that he will never 
press, so many brows that he will never kiss. 



Since, although warmth and loyalty were natural to this soul, for it to have 
found itself would still have required its making a resolution. 


He was the plaything of every puff of air. Therefore “moral character” 
appeared to him greater and more admirable than all the boons and riches of 
life. 

What wonder then that Otto Weininger fearfully locked himself in the castle of 
Logos and in the uppermost chamber of "Ethos". There he sat, a voluntary 
prisoner, and employed his tremendous powers of thought solely in 
demonstrating to him self that life in this splendid ivory tower was the true, the 
real, the only worthy life. 

No one would wish to denigrate this youthful idealism. It was indeed a last 
resort. But for that reason not a lie... 

A memory from my own childhood occurs to me: in the garden and woods the 
boy would often be overcome by the terror (similar to what in psychiatry is 
called 'absences') that he would glide off into the destinies of others, and an 
appalling doubt: "Am I really here?" Then I would grab and press with my 
fingers the first suitable object so as to assure myself of my self in the sensation 
of resistance. 

I still the recall the place and hour, when my comrade of those days told me of 
an entirely different fear opposite to my own: were he to pass in front of a 
mirror in the evening at twilight, then the fear would seize him that his image 
could harden and solidify in the glass and as a solidified doppelganger step out 
of the glass to meet him. 

These are the two poles of death , between which, as long as we breathe as men, 
we always steer! On the one side we always run the risk of becoming sponges. 
On the other side we always run the risk of hardening into statues. The one 
danger produces the terror of infinity. The other: the fear of finitude. 

Otto Weininger was a Heraclitean nature, who strove towards composure and 
form. This Proteanism in his still unfinished essence offered by itself a good 
basis for a tragedy of self-hatred. But still another had to be added in. 
Something unresolvably problematic. Birth as a Jew, and as a Jew cut off from 
Judaism at that. 

No man has ever freed him self from the urging of his blood. No categorical 
imperative has ever prevailed over the voice of the blood. 



Everything that was life in Weininger (and a hot life burned within him) he, 
addressing himself, called: Jewish. 


And since in no other matter is the individual so inextricably tied to fate and 
eternity as in the matter of sex, and since his always turbulent soul was male 
and thus could not do without Woman as complement and antipole, so he called 
everything that attracted and frightened him: female. 

Woman and Jew, those were for him two different names for the basic nature 
that he feared and shunned. 


We must now picture for ourselves the course of study into which this 
elemental youth fell. It filled him with premises of thought, which it would 
have taken the complete consummation of thought experience and decades of 
thought work to conquer and cast off. 

Occidental philosophy from Descartes to Kant always started with the primary 
phenomenon: consciousness. It never arrived at the thought that consciousness 
and the whole contents of the world of consciousness (that is, everything that 
we humans can ever call reality) has emerged from the elements of life as one 
creative possibility of life among millions of other possibilities. No! The world 
in consciousness was the whole world! 

“Life is that, which has become conscious.” 

Just as if the Life as a whole could become conscious! 

"To prove its being, or indeed its right to being, life has only to prove itself a 
living thing that thinks or is thought." 

And so the poles flipped: consciousness, Logos, mind became the true life. 

And the load-bearing element took on the character of a dark fall from mind 
and its divine purity. 

Weininger immersed himself in the scholastics. He read Hegel and Kant. He 
fell under the spell of mathematics and phenomenology. So was reinforced in 
him that monstrous haughtiness in history and morality characteristic of the 
judgmental personality, which perceives its chthonic behind- and under-worlds 
as a disgrace that drags it down. 



This is the arrogance which allowed Kant to say, “The understanding creates 
Nature”, and allowed Hegel to scoff, “If Nature does not agree with reason, so 
much the worse for Nature.” 

Weininger hated the blood, and his blood was Jewish blood. And, from the 
hour when the secret of the species began to stir in the boy, he hated Woman 
and the voice of the Earth Spirit. 

In the papers Weininger left behind we find no word more frequently than the 
words: crime and criminal. 

His whole philosophy was one long rumination on the problem of sin and 
salvation. And so was this philosophy Christian through and through. Since, 
while for the Indians, in the Vedas, and even for Buddha, love, the life unit, the 
“ta twam asi” always stands at the center of all thought, the central experience 
for a Christian is: the dark fall from life. The ineluctable guilt. The strife born 
with the man. Where is there salvation from this primal guilt? 

There is “deliverance” only through the elevation of all human life to the level 
of pure mind. 

Perfected reason, perfected morality—that would be the end! . .. 


One could say: In this young philosopher Kant's two-world theory has become 
distorted. 

He sees everything through the glass of the intelligible world. 

The Bible, the Vedas, Buddha, Plato...all of them proclaimed to him only the 
glory of a life that was something entirely other than: the life of this world. 

Where the pathos of guiltiness and self-judgment takes hold, there the earth 
turns gray and a monastic inclination grows to make the alluring “Woman 
World” disgusting to oneself. 

Since “Woman World” is beautiful. And all beauty wants love. 


He is afraid of succumbing to this beauty. And so he tries to repudiate it with 
tones of disgust. No term of abuse is harsh enough for reviling the beautiful 
life. 



And the more beauty pulls and allures him, so much more terribly does he 
depict for himself his fall and his abasement in horror and disgrace. 


To sink into the lap of the Woman World, that would be the loss of his 
laboriously fashioned self and its hard-won philosophical peace. 

Every self-castigator revels in exaggeration. The guilty feeling of one sick with 
ethics and morality never stands in right relation to the act that unleashed the 
remorse. 

There was self-mortification over mere nothings! 

Augustine, even as an old man, fills many pages with wild self-execrations 
because he recalls with anguish that as a boy he stole apples from the neighbor's 
garden. 

Soren Kierkegaard becomes a profound psychologist of remorse out of anguish 
over his supposed culpability before the girl, to whom he, fearing life, gave 
back the engagement ring. 

Again, Origen expiates a moment of self-defilement by emasculating him self 
for life. 

Where Nature turns against itself, there is a man defenseless. And nothing is so 
easy to sacrifice as a defenseless being. 

One obsessed with ethics and morals is ready to offer up everything that he 
possesses and himself, so long as he can only stay true to his own self and his 
own requirements. 

Just grab someone sick with ethics and morals by his consciousness of personal 
culpability, and you need not acknowledge responsibility, even when you 
irresponsibly mutilate him. 

And there are always: people ready for crime—friends, loved ones—who cut 
the victim's throat. They kiss his hands and feast and celebrate a Schlachtfest. 
They never guess their great guilt; they cross themselves and shrug their 
shoulders: “Who makes him self a lamb, gets eaten by the wolf." 

He may learn, however, (and hopefully not too late) that on this earth it is more 
important to be a good, strong and bold predator than—a saint. 



For man is like the bird that is quite capable of raising itself for moments into 
the pure ether but cannot remain up above and abide in the ether its whole life. 


And if he wants nonetheless to enforce existence in empty sky, then he only 
ends up ever more often in the dust; the lift of his wings fades, his soaring 
becomes rarer, the heights achieved lower. 

Then the spirit gags itself with a terrible vow. It vows one day to yield to the 
alluring torchlight dances of the forms. 

Yet a whiff of perfume from far off, a singing laugh, a strand of blond hair, a 
look from a soft eye, and oaths lie quashed. 

He was gripped by the blessed longing of the moths, which in nights spent with 
mates are seized by the concept of the ulti-mate and now must stray into the 
light, in which all Life dies and becomes new again 1 . 

"Let no one but the wise be told, 
for full of scoffers are the throngs: 

I wish that living thing extolled, 

That but for death in fire longs." 2 

A general stands before the stronghold on an unconquerable rock, which no one 
has yet taken. Then he risks the utmost. He sends his darling, his child, into the 
fortress and swears, “Tomorrow I come get you or we perish.” 

He hurls the palladium, without which he cannot live, into the midst of the 
enemy and leaps in after it to save it. 

He burns the ships behind him. He takes the leap over the wall. Now there is 
no going back. 

Otto Weininger, student of Philosophy, twenty-three years old, Jew, had with 
one insuperable system made a promise to morality itself and to the world. In 
one proud work he had annihilated him self and created him self. He had 
annihilated his connate Ego. Pascal's “moi ha'issable”. He had brought forth 
his innate self. Kant's “intelligible autonomous personality”. 

Rather had he died than fall back from the heights he had reached into the 


1 The German text plays on the similarity between the words "Zeugung", 'procreation 1 , for which 'spent with mates' 
here stands in, and "hohere Uber-zeugung ", 'higher conviction', here, "concept of the ulti-mate". 

2 First stanza of Goethe's "Selige Sehnsucht" ("Blessed Longing"). 



community that tames us all. 


Then came success. 

And there is nothing so soul-corrupting as success. 

The fame of Europe surprised the poor Jewish student. Honors, travels, money, 
power, proud women. Never had "Woman World” so alluringly assailed a saint. 
This lad considered himself a stepchild of Life, and now Life stepped into his 
prison tower and said: “My beloved.” 

But the poor youth had an upright heart. This was not someone who could go 
on preaching water, while secretly drinking of the wine of life. 

What he had promised, he paid in cash. 

His anxiety neurosis murmured that he would be weaker than his preaching. He 
knew that he had agreed to combat rules his blood would be unable to abide by. 
The fixed idea seized him: crime. And there is only one crime: being untrue to 
oneself. 

He broke the vows in the sight of thousands, who now looked on him as the 
young heir to the throne of German philosophy. Then he, a false claimant to the 
crown, had to creep shamefully into the darkest corner and die worse than a vile 
animal. To his friends, his parents, his teachers, Otto Weininger said, "I am a 
criminal." While the world honored his name, he skulked, distraught, in the 
churches or in the Vienna Woods and groaned: "I stand under the curse of 
crime." 

What did the harmless man mean? How could this tender boy, who had never 
hurt a fly, feel like the guiltiest of the guilty? 

Lrom the eyes of flowers, the gazes of animals, even from crystal and stone, 
everywhere crime peered out at him. The glad colors in the streets, the devices 
and fabrics in the shop windows, the pictures of painters, the seductive charm 
of women, the loveliness of children, all beauty made him an accomplice to 
crime. 

He saw in the eyes of the dog the tormented soul of a beast that, already half¬ 
moral and still half-captive to the heart of the wolf, cannot deliver itself from its 
evil nature. Out of the eyes of the horse stared at him the insanity of a brute 
that, transformed and bred by man, has been driven mad by its natural strength 



and now spurns its use or is barely still aware of it. In the wonderful births of 
the deep sea, before which Goethe exclaimed in delight, "How beautiful is a 
living thing, how true, how simple, how perfect in itself', Weininger's diseased 
gaze perceived with horror the incarnation of greedy, gelatinous, sucking, 
clawing, murderous rage. Lust seemed murder to him. Love, an iniquity. What 
we call a miracle, he called a crime. The bizarre, the incomprehensible, the 
irrational, life itself he called: crime. 

The humiliating insight, however, that we have not grown to embody our 
guiding principles, does not always lead to contrition and collapse. It leads also 
to megalomania and self-conceit. 

We all have the inclination to raise standards that we ourselves cannot easily 
meet so high that no man can meet them. In this way we save ourselves from 
so many a defeat. 

It is not the slyest foxes that declare sour the grapes hung too high for them. 

The slyer ones declare them untouchable and sacred. "We are all s inn ers from 
our youth up," as every fox is happy to say. The mental essence in us feels 
highly exalted above all earthly things, the more so the further down below in 
the dust it sees its own soul. 

What psychologist has ever untangled our knots of arrogance and humility, 
sanctity and wretchedness? 

Otto Weininger was much too self-conscious. His spiritual pride grew from an 
overextension of his moral ideals, whose god-sent messenger and disciple he 
felt himself to be. Though the vessel was of bad clay, yet it held the oil without 
which no king could be anointed in the future. 

He had come so far. Not to have to go back, he shattered his form. 

Was there no flower of solace anywhere anymore? 

He flew again to the great heart of Beethoven. The "Eroica", the Promethean 
song of the light-bringer's fate on earth, expressed for him that which was never 
to be put into words: "Who sees God dies.".. . 

We t hink of him, as of Goethe's Euphorion, who had hardly been born and 
designated a hero, when, with the boldness of youth, he climbed the cliffs and, 
in failed flight, beautifully dashed himself to pieces. And we also feel it is for 
him the words lament that the poet sang at Nietzsche's bier: 



"You killed your fellow man within yourself, 
That, trembling, you might yearn anew for him, 
And cry out in the pain of loneliness. 

He came too late, who, pleading with you, said: 
'There's no more path that way o'er icy cliffs 
and haunts of horrid birds — Now is the time: 
Within love's circle to spell-bind yourself.’... 

And, if the harsh, tormented voice sounds forth, 
A hymn of praise in blue night and bright tide — 
Then so runs its lament: "It should have sung, 

It should have never talked, this new soul." 3 


3 Final lines of "Nietzche" by Stefan Georg. 



